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absurdities of time-sanctioned opinions and institu-
tions, but substitute nothing in the place of what
they take away. We have no desire to undervalue the
services of such persons: mankind have been deeply
indebted to them; nor will there ever be a lack of work
for them, in a world in which so many false things are
believed, in which so many which have been true, are
believed long after they have ceased to be true. The
qualities, however, which fit men for perceiving
anomalies, without perceiving the truths which would
rectify them, are not among the rarest of endowments.
Courage, verbal acuteness, command over the forms of
argumentation, and a popular style, will make, out of
the shallowest man, with a sufficient lack of reverence,
a considerable negative philosopher. Such men have
never been wanting in periods of culture; and the
period in which Bentham formed his early impressions
was emphatically their reign, in proportion to its
barrenness in the more noble products of the human
mind. An age of formalism in the Church and corrup-
tion in the State, when the most valuable part of the
meaning of traditional doctrines had faded from
the minds even of those who retained from habit a
mechanical belief in them, was the time to raise up all
kinds of sceptical philosophy. Accordingly, France had
Voltaire, and his school of negative thinkers, and Eng-
land (or rather Scotland) had the profoundest negative
thinker on record, David Hume: a man, the peculiari-
ties of whose mind qualified him to detect failure of
proof, and want of logical consistency, at a deptb
which French sceptics, with their comparatively feeble
powers of analysis and abstraction, stopt far short of,
and which German subtlety could alone thoroughly
appreciate, or hope to rival.
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